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splendor a few months before was nothing but a
phantom. But the arrival of the wounded made the
truth known, and from that time thoughts of revenge
fired every Prussian heart. Nevertheless, M. de Saint
Marsan had no suspicions of Frederick William's
feelings about Napoleon, and he wrote to the Em-
peror at the end of December: "All sorts of talk
are still prevailing at Berlin. Part of it is due to the
French wounded who are passing through. Mal-
contents are agitating, but it amounts to nothing
more serious than drawing-room talk, especially on
the part of a few women. The King and the Minis-
try are faithfully following a line of conduct such as
I am able to approve. The King thinks that Your
Majesty intends to devote the great resources of your
genius and the strength of your Empire to collect an
army still more formidable than the first; that then
you will negotiate a peace, even a general peace. . . .
When the King heard that the Duke of Bassano
meant to pass through Berlin, he expressed to me his
satisfaction. He gave orders to have a house pre-
pared for him, and when he was told that I meant to
have him stay with, me, sent me word that he hoped
that the Duke would at least make use of his horses
and carriages; that besides his desire to testify his
esteem and regard for the Duke of Bassano, it was
well that the public should know what he felt for
Your Majesty's Minister."

There was a strange contrast between the language
of the Prussian court, which was always gracious,